














Mental Health 


What Are the Facts about State Action in This Important Field? 





What Are the Needs? 
A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those Subjects Is Now Available: 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, published by the Council of State Governments 
at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, presents a 
wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer basic 


and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional research 
staff, it discusses: 


The history, background, and scope of the mental 
hospital problem. 


Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration, and finance of 


mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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Among the States 





Arizona Legislation.—Arizona’s 20th Legislature com- 

leted its 69-day session after enacting 157 new laws 
from the 436 bills introduced. A general appropriation 
bill of $57 million was passed. This compares with $46 
million in each of the past two years. 

A start was made on the extensive reorganization pro- 
gram presented to the legislators in January by the leg- 
islative interim committee. A new Department of Health, 
Welfare and Correction was created, together with a De- 
partment of Finance and a Department of Law. 

Other outstanding achievements were creation of a 
state civil defense agency and appropriation of $250,000 
for matching federal civil defense funds. Two parts of 
the uniform motor vehicle code were enacted; the driver’s 
licensing and the financial responsibility laws. 


Georgia Legislation.—Governor Talmadge signed a 
$207 million budget for the coming fiscal year. This rep- 
resents an increase of $77 million above the previous 
year. The budget bill provides full financing of the 
minimum foundation program for education as well as 
funds for expanded state services in highways, health, 
and public welfare benefits. 

Nearly $100 million has been earmarked for education 
in the next fiscal year. 
Increased expenditures for current operating expenses 
will raise the average pupil expenditure from the present 
$103 to $144. Teachers’ salaries will be raised. Financing 
of the minimum foundation program also will provide 
$200 per teacher per schoo! for capital improvements. 

The Legislature passed four acts for a greatly expanded 
construction program. Financed entirely by bond issues, 


—common schools and colleges 


$180 million is to be spent for school buildings, $12 mil- 
lion for a state general hospital, $8 million for hospital 
additions, and $8 million for university buildings. 

The Legislature approved a 3 per cent sales tax, ex- 
pected to raise more than $100 million a year. Feed, seed, 
fertilizer, and insecticides used to produce farm products 


were excluded from the tax, as were tax supported 
hospitals. 

* 
Idaho Legislation.—The gist Idaho Legislature ad- 


journed after a 64-day session. Some 65 appropriation 
measures were passed, calling for total general fund ex- 
penditures of $38,519,084. The legislators revised the 
highway laws by creating a Highway Commission, enact- 
ing a ton-mile tax on trucks, and increasing auto regis- 
tration fees from $5 to $10. A state department of civil 
defense was created and $1 million was transferred from 
the general fund into a civil defense catastrophe fund. 


Kentucky Special Session.—The Kentucky General 
Assembly met in extraordinary session from March 5th 
to 14th on call of the Governor. It adopted an enabling 
act to provide coverage of state, city, and county em- 
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ployees under the federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program and appropriated $250,000 to meet the State's 
share of the cost. The session also appropriated surplus 
funds for the fiscal periods ending June go, 1952, in- 
cluding $6 million for public school teachers’ salaries, $2 
million for increased public assistance payments, and $1 
million additional for mental and penal institutions. 


Montana Legislation.—Montana’s 32nd Legislative As- 
sembly ended its session March grd. A record total of 
$42,890,000 was appropriated for operation of the state 
government during the coming two years. Revenues for 
the period are forecast at about $35, million, but use of 
approximately $7 million from the general fund surplus 
is expected to bring the budget into balance. 

Among accomplishments of the session were creation 
of a state civil defense agency, with authority to enter 
mutual assistance pacts with other States, and a home 
guard—if and when Montana’s national guard is called 
to federal service; an automobile driver's financial re- 
sponsibility law; reapportionment in accordance with the 
1950 census to increase the 1953 House of Representa- 
tives to 94 members; appropriation of $25,000 for a study 
between sessions of the possibility of state government 
reorganization; enactment of a gross weight tax on trucks. 

Governor Bonner recently signed into law another bill 
passed by the Legislature creating the office of State Con- 
troller. Designed to streamline the fiscal structures of the 
State, the new office combines the functions of the State 
Purchasing Agent, State Accountant, and State Board of 
Examiners and Budgeting. This will give the Controller 
central control over all state spending. 


Nevada Legislation.—The 45th Nevada Legislature 
completed its deliberations March 18th. Although the 
legislators slashed the state property tax rate from 72 to 
6g cents, the State will spend a record $13.6 million in 
the coming two years. Educational and welfare appro- 
priation items accounted for 72.2 per cent of the budget. 

The Legislature also reactivated the State’s World War 
II Council of Defense and appropriated $21,500 for the 
biennium. A new Department of Insurance was estab- 
lished to remove the functions of that office from the 
Controller, who has served as ex-officio insurance com- 
missioner. A state Purchasing Department was created. 
Membership of the assembly was increased from 43 to 47. 


New Mexico Legislation.—The 20th New Mexico Leg- 
islature ended its regular lawmaking session for 1951. on 
March 4th. Among important accomplishments of the 
session were creation of a legislative reference bureau; 
creation of a “Little Hoover Commission” to study the 
state government and recommend improvements; appro- 
priation of funds to continue the state capitol building 
program; reduction of the state gasoline tax by one cent 
a gallon; repeal of the severance tax exemption adopted 
in 1949; creation of a state civil defense agency and au- 
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thorization to issue certificates of indebtedness up to 
$300,000 for civil defense purposes. 


North Carolina Legislation.—The North Carolina 
Legislature has raised the peak weekly unemployment 
compensation payment to an unemployed person from 
$25, to $30. The act also lengthens from 20 to 26 weeks 
the period for which payments can be made and elimi- 
nates the previous one-week waiting period before be- 
coming eligible for the benefit. The bill, sponsored by 
the Employment Security Commission, was prompted by 
a backlog of employer contributions. The State’s con- 
tribution is expected to be reduced by $75,000 a year. 

The Legislature enacted a bill making it a felony to 
bribe a player or official in any athletic contest in the 
State, and for an athlete or official to accept a bribe. 

Another measure adopted gives municipalities a share 
of the State’s highway fund. The municipalities’ share, 
amounting to about $4.5 million a year, will represent 
the yield from one-half cent of the State’s road tax on 
each gallon of gasoline. Municipalities are authorized to 
use the money for building and repairing streets. Their 
respective shares will be based on population and street 
mileage. 


Utah Legislation.—The 29th Utah Legislature com- 
pleted its work on March g. In addition to important 
civil defense legislation, it enacted increases in truck 
taxation and other highway bills recommended by the 
Utah legislative council. 


West Virginia Legislation.—Enactments by the West 
Virginia Legislature include the following: 

A four-year medical and dental school is to be estab- 
lished, through imposition of a penny tax on all soft 
drinks which is expected to raise $4 million annually, 
the amount necessary for maintenance and construction. 

A teachers’ salary act provides a total of $7.6 million 
in increases. An authorized rise from $1,800 to $2,340 is 
approved for teachers with bachelor degrees, and corre- 
sponding advances for those with M.A.’s and Ph.D’s. 

A new highway code, to go into effect July 1, imposes 
weight limits of 18,000 pounds (single axle) and 32,000 
pounds (tandem axle) , both with a 5 per cent tolerance. 
Liquid or semi-liquid carrying vehicles are excepted, for 
the life of present vehicles, on the ground that partial 
loads of certain types could not be carried practically in 
tanks, and these cannot be replaced without considerable 
cost. 

Social Security coverage will go into effect April 1 for 
about 13,000 state employees. The agreement extends to 
approximately 2,800 city and county employees whose 
social security coverage plans have been approved by 
the State Auditor. 

Salaries of twenty state department heads and officials 
are raised from $6,000 to $7,000. 

Two cents is added to the package tax on cigarettes to 
help finance the teachers’ pay raise. A 2 per cent “use 
tax” on out-of-state purchases has been authorized. The 
consumer sales tax exemption has been removed from 
grocery purchases under 50 cents. The amusement tax 


that home rule cities are permitted to collect has been 
lowered from 3 to 2 per cent. 

Absentee voting for members of the armed forces has 
been approved. 


Alaska Budget.—Alaska’s goth Legislature completed its 
work March 2grd after passing record appropriations 
totaling $19,544,136 and approving a government reor. 
ganization bill. Estimates indicate a deficit for the 
1951-53 biennium slightly over $2 million. Expenditures 
outlined are in balance with expected revenue, but 
$2,662,000 in frozen funds remaining from the current 
biennium threaten a deficit. Only major new revenue 
measures were a 50 per cent increase in the salmon pack 
tax and a rise in the cigarette tax from g to 5 cents a pack. 
e 

Capital Punishment.—The Massachusetts Legislature 
has again taken action to modify the mandatory death 
penalty in first degree murder cases and the bill has been 
signed by the Governor. Twice before measures to per- 
mit judges to specify life imprisonment have been passed 
by the Legislature, only to be vetoed by two previous 
Governors. Among the States there are now forty which 
permit life imprisonment as an alternative to capital 
punishment, two with the mandatory death penalty, and 
six which have an outright ban against capital punish- 
ment. 


Racing.—The New York Legislature has conferred on 
the State Racing Commission authority to license owners, 
trainers, and jockeys of race horses. Its action followed 
that of the highest state court in eliminating power of 
the Jockey Club to license them. The decision held that 
such authority was an unwarranted delegation of legis 
lative power to a private organization. 

The Legislature also established a seven-member joint 
committee, headed by Senator Arthur Wicks, to investi- 
gate all phases of horse racing in the State, including 
off-track betting. 


Prosecutions.—The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, meeting March 
goth in Washington, requested the Kefauver Committee 
investigating organized crime to recommend ways and 
means for strengthening federal-state-local law enforce- 
ment efforts and to recommend “legislation to make 
federal income tax returns available, with necessary safe- 
guards, for use by state and local law enforcement of- 
ficials in criminal prosecutions.” 


Anti-Strike Legislation.—As an outgrowth of the re- 
cent United States Supreme Court decision invalidating 
a Wisconsin utility strike ban, Attorney General J. E. 
Taylor of Missouri has ruled that Missouri's four-year- 
old public utility anti-strike law is unconstitutional as in 
conflict with federal labor legislation. The Missouri and 
Wisconsin acts were deemed to be substantially similar. 
In Minnesota Governor Luther Youngdahl recently 
signed into law a bill banning strikes by employees of 
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the State or its political subdivisions. Use of the strike 
weapon by public employees, Governor Youngdahl said, 
may “destroy the orderly processes of government.” 

& 
New England Governors Meeting.—Governors Adams 
of New Hampshire, Dever of Massachusetts, Emerson 
o°’ Vermont, and Payne of Maine met recently in Mont- 
pelier at a regional conference of public and private of- 
ficials to discuss the industrial future of the Northeast. 
Governor Adams presented to the meeting a five-point 
program for regional prosperity stressing: (1) self-help 
rather than outside assistance; (2) extensive cooperation 
between state government and small business; (3) wider 
use of incentive pay plans; (4) increased participation 
by the worker in share ownership of business; and (5) 
lower taxes and more efficient use of public funds. 

The Governors were welcomed at a joint session of the 

Vermont Legislature. 

& 
Annual Sessions for Michigan.—Michigan’s voters 
have adopted a constitutional amendment providing for 
annual sessions of the Legislature. The legislators are 
not limited as to the measures they may consider in the 
annual sessions. The amendment permits the Governor 
to call special sessions as before. Michigan’s action 
raises to ten the number of States with mandatory an- 
nual sessions. In some of these, the meetings in even- 
numbered years are limited as to subjects of legislation. 

s 
Utah Prison Transfer.—With an almost gala spirit pre- 
vailing, one of the largest prison transfers of recent years 
has been accomplished in Utah. It was occasioned by 
abandonment of the old state prison at Salt Lake City 
and the opening of a new penitentiary at Point-of-the 
Mountain, some 25 miles away. The majority of the 
convicts were moved by transit line buses, accompanied 
by a patrol of state and local police. The new institution 
is designed for maximum security. 

6 
Divorce.—The United States Supreme Court has upheld 
a divorce secured in Florida against an attack brought 
in another state. A daughter sought to contest in New 
York the validity of her deceased father’s Florida divorce 
from the second of his three wives. The edict was based 
on the “full faith and credit” clause of the Constitution. 
The estate of the deceased person was the principal 
matter at issue. 

* 
Ohio Tarnpike.—The Ohio Supreme Court has upheld 
the constitutionality of legislation establishing a state 
turnpike. The action came through an order requiring 
the State Auditor to approve payment for preliminary 
surveys of the turnpike across northern Ohio. 

e 
New Jersey Education.—The United States Supreme 
Court has agreed to rule on the question of whether 
daily Bible reading in New Jersey public schools vio- 
lates the Federal Constitution. At present, state law re- 
quires the reading of at least five verses from the Old 
Testament each school day, and this statute has been up- 
held by the highest state court, which declared that such 
provision did not violate the doctrine of separation of 
church and state. 


Meanwhile the New Jersey Legislature has defeated the 
proposal to earmark all of the state cigarette tax for 
support of education. 


Handicapped Children.—Educators suspect that there 
are hundreds of physically handicapped youngsters in 
New Mexico, and they are taking steps to establish the 
facts in connection with the annual school census, now 
under way. The State Department of Education has 
asked local school superintendents to make special effort 
during the current census to report all children with 
handicaps which might affect their capacity to learn. 


New York Reorganization.—New York's “Little Hoo- 
ver Commission” on coordination of state activities has 
been extended for another year, and $75,000 has been 
appropriated for its functioning. The commission has 
just completed an extensive study of the State Education 
Department. Its next inquiry will deal with the admin- 
istration of civil service. 


Crime Investigation in Texas.—The Texas House of 
Representatives, concerned by the Kefauver Committee’s 
indications of organized criminal activities in the State, 
has created a five-man Crime Investigating Committee to 
conduct “a sweeping investigation of the reports of or- 
ganized criminal activities in the State of Texas, and the 
enforcement of the criminal laws of this State by local 
officials.’” The committee is empowered to call upon the 
Attorney General's office and the Department of Public 
Safety for assistance. It is directed to report periodically 
and give a final report to the 1953 session of the Legis- 
lature. The Senate also has instructed a committee to 
investigate organized criminal activities. 


New Mexico Constitution.—New Mexico citizens will 
vote on eight constitutional amendments next Septem- 
ber. All are submitted to the voters as the result of leg- 
islative passage of joint resolutions: The proposed 
amendments would provide a system of non-partisan 
appointment of state Supreme Court and district judges; 
a nine-man state educational board; a raise to $20 a day 
for legislators, who now receive $10; repeal of the pres- 
ent constitutional prohibition against sale of liquor to 
Indians; permission to future legislatures to establish 
absentee voting laws and regulations; permission (under 
two amendments) to future legislatures to set pay for 
Supreme Court and District Court judges; and repeal of 
the constitutional requirement that city bond issues may 
be voted upon only at regular city elections. 


State Park.—Jones Beach State Park, famous New York 
bathing resort, has added an entirely new beach and 
other improvements for the 1951 season. More than 6.5 
million persons visited the park’s six protected beaches 
last summer. A huge marine stadium now is under con- 
struction, scheduled to open next year. 


Connecticut’s Lebanon.—Connecticut’s little commu- 
nity of Lebanon is described as the “typical American 
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small town” in a pamphlet being distributed throughout 
the world in the “Voice of America” program of the 
State Department. During the Revolutionary War Leba- 
non served as Connecticut's military headquarters. 


Defense Gardens.—Addressing a recent state-wide civil 
defense conference, Commissioner of Agriculture Perley 
I. Fitts of New Hampshire suggested a program of “de- 
fense gardening” in the State this summer. In event of 
bombing attack in the New England area, New Hamp- 
shire civil defense leaders would expect an influx of 
refugees from other States under terms of the Interstate 
Civil Defense and Disaster Compact, now being ratified 


by the States in the region. 
. 


Toll Roads.—Governor Schricker of Indiana has signed 
a series of bills enacted by the Legislature authorizing 
establishment of a commission of four members to build 
toll roads. To finance them the commission may issue 
revenue bonds up to thirty years’ duration. 


New York Crime Commission.—Governor Dewey has 
created by executive order a five-member State Crime 
Commission with full power to investigate the relation- 
ship between organized crime and any unit of govern- 
ment in the State. The commission is headed by Joseph 
M. Proskauer, former state judge. The sum of $250,000 
has been allocated to the body for its investigation into 
gambling, racketeering, and reported corruption. 


Wyoming Rainmaking.—The first application to con- 
duct weather modification activities under the recently 
enacted Wyoming law was received recently by the State 
Engineer. It will be considered by a board comprising 
the State Engineer, the President of the University of 
Wyoming, and the State Agricultural Commissioner. If 
the application is approved by the Board, a certificate 
of registration will be issued and the applying company 
will be required to obtain permits for each of its opera- 
tions. Permits under the new law will be issued for $25. 


Assistance Grants.—The Massachusetts Senate has 
passed resolutions memorializing Congress to lower the 
eligibility age with respect to the federal government’s 
share in expenditures for state old-age assistance pro- 
grams. Last November the electorate approved a pro- 
gram making such assistance available to persons aged 
63, and the new group of recipients would have to be 
financed without federal matching. The entire liberali- 
zation program as approved by the voters in the Novem- 
ber referendum is now being attacked in the State's 


highest court. 
* 


Veterans’ Housing.—Wisconsin has amended its veter- 
ans’ housing law to permit loans up to $3,500 on homes 
valued at $15,000, as compared with previous limitations 
of $2,500 and $10,000. Governor Kohler also has signed 
a law enacted by the Legislature on policy and procedure 


in granting the loans. Priority is to be given to the 
most needy cases and loans spread among as many 
veterans as possible, with the requirements that a veter. 
an have some funds of his own and that the purchase 
price of the home in question does not exceed the 
general average of property in the vicinity. 


Reorganization Study.—Governor McKeldin of Mary. 
land has appointed a five-man commissicn to recom. 
mend improvements in the state government, particu. 
larly in its fiscal procedures. 


. a 
ccA Timely Proposal 
(Reprinted from the National Municipal Review, March, 1951) 


Revelations of the last few months tend to give the 
impression that there has been a sudden increase in 
political corruption in United States cities. Not so. 

The corruption has been going on undetected or 
ignored for years and, stimulated by the huge funds of 
organized gambling, it has been getting progressively 
worse. It has been actively protected by venal law en- 
forcement officials, to their great profit, and condoned 
by an apathetic public and press who remained unper- 
turbed by revelations of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
the California Crime Commission and various grand 
juries and public officials with a high sense of duty. 

It is shocking and fantastic that officials and policemen 
who come under suspicion have been permitted in some 
places to retire on pensions or refuse to testify upon mat- 
ters relating to their offices on the ground that their an- 
swers might tend to incriminate them. 

Very timely and appropriate, therefore, is the proposal 
of the Council of State Governments that States adopt 
laws to remove this impediment to investigation. 

In its 141-page volume, Suggested Legislation, as de. 
veloped by a drafting committee of state officials, the 
Council includes the draft of a proposed act originally 
suggested by the Chicago Crime Commission. 

The act requires an official attempting to hide behind 
the constitutional provision against self-incrimination to 
forfeit his office and prohibits him from holding other 
office for a period of five years. 

Answering the argument that the bill nullifies a time- 
honored protection, the Council asserts that officials may 
still exercise their privilege to refuse to testify. It merely 
provides that “no person serving the public can hide his 
criminality behind that privilege and still hold public 
office. An official may assert his constitutional right, but 
he has no constitutional right to hold his office.” 

This suggestion should be widely adopted. And there 
should be other penalties that, as the Council puts it, 
would “tend to eliminate from public office those in- 
dividuals whose only desire for public office is to abuse 
the trust by participating in practices which cannot stand 
the light of public exposure.” 

For example, should a policeman who finds it embar- 
rassing to answer questions about his conduct or his bank 
account be permitted to retire on full pension? Might it 
not be appropriate for him to receive only the actual 
amount he has paid into the pension fund? 
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The Maryland Road Tests 


Effects of Various Axle Loads on a 
Reinforced Portland Cement Concrete Pavement— 
Maryland Road Test One-MD* 


By T. J. KAuER 
Director, Ohio Department of Highways 


In this article Mr. Kauer, Chairman of the Inter-Regional Council on Highway 

Transportation and member of the Project Executive Committee in charge of 

the Maryland Road Tests, describes the nature of the tests and outstanding con- 

clusions to be drawn from them to date. The results, he states, “already indicate 

conclusively that further increases in legal weights of commercial vehicles should 
be halted.” 


strips the capabilities of man to cope with his 

own advancements. Such is the case today when 
people are asking: “Are the trucks taking over the 
highways?” 

Today we find our main highways clogged with 
more cars traveling more miles than ever before, 
more and heavier trucks carrying bigger loads and 
traveling greater distances than ever before. This 
trend is increasing steadily upward. Our city streets 
are jammed with cars and trucks which have no 
parking spaces and whose efficiency is hampered 
through their own sheer numbers. Many of our 
rural and urban highways have shown repeatedly 
that they are not capable of carrying the ever- 
increasing number of trucks with heavy axle loads. 

It is true that pavements can be built that will 
withstand any number of repetitions of any given 
axle loads. However, the Nation's capabilities to 
manufacture cars and trucks seem to have no limit, 
but maintenance and construction of highways and 
streets have very definite limitations based upon 
time, materials, and funds. Last year, the total miles 
of new construction only provided parking space 
for the new units produced. 

Economically, the trucking industry has grown 
to become a very important cog in America’s life. 
The efficiency of shipping by truck has been proven, 
and it is not the intention of public officials un- 
justly to restrict this far-reaching industry. How- 
ever, every car owner in the Nation sees the prob- 
lem. The majority of our roads were not built to 
carry the loads now hauled. 

On the initiative of Governor Frank J. Lausche 
of Ohio a Conference of Central Atlantic and Mid- 
Western States Highway Officials was called for 
December 5 and 6, 1949. The purpose of this con- 


T our fast moving world, science frequently out- 


*Photos by courtesy of Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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ference was to discuss the legal limitation of com. 
mercial vehicle dimensions and weights, together 
with associated problems, toward attaining uni- 
formity among the various States. Representatives 
of the following States and organizations were 
present: Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wisconsin, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and the Council of State 
Governments. 

In opening the meeting, Governor Lausche sug- 
gested that the following points be considered: 

(1) Are our laws sufficiently liberal, or too severe, 
in regard to restriction of the sizes and weights of 
trucks? 

(2) To what extent do over-loads cause accidents? 

(3) To what extent do they contribute to the 
break-down of our roads? 

(4) Has there been adequate contribution by 
trucking interests toward the financing of construc: 
tion of roads? 

After considerable discussion, it was decided that 
the Conference should be continued as an operat- 
ing group, and “Inter-Regional Council on High- 
way Transportation” was adopted as the name of 
the group. George N. Lewis, Jr., Director of the 
Traffic Division of Maryland, was elected Secretary, 
and the writer was elected Chairman. It also was 
decided that a committee should report on the 
feasibility of establishing a test road for the purpose 
of determining actual damage to paving surfaces 
due to the operation of commercial traffic. The last 
previous investigation of this type was made by the 
Illinois Highway Department almost thirty years 
ago, on a project known as the Bates Test Road. 


Test Road Selected 


A committee of engineers representing the vari- 
ous States in the Council, the Bureau of Public 
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Roads, and the Highway Research Board selected 
a 1.1 mile section of portland cement concrete 
pavement on U. S. Route 301, located approxi- 
mately nine miles south of La Plata in Charles 
County, Maryland. The project was designated 
“Road Test One-MD.” 

The pavement was constructed in 1941. Accord- 
ing to information furnished by the Maryland 
State Roads Commission, the traffic to which it pre- 
viously had been subjected included few vehicles 
with axle loads in excess of 18,000 pounds. How- 
ever, the pavement had been subjected to a variety 
of weather conditions, ranging from heat to cold, 
natural cycles of freezing and thawing, wetting and 
drying, and all seasonal changes of nine years. The 
pavement was in excellent condition at the start of 
the tests. 

The pavement is reinforced portland cement con- 
crete and consists of two 12-foot lanes separated 
by a longitudinal joint, each lane having a para- 
bolic cross section 9 inches thick at the lane edges 
and 7 inches thick at the center of the lanes. Ex- 
pansion joints 34 inch wide are spaced at intervals 
of 120 feet, with two intermediate contraction 
joints at 40-foot spacings. Dowel bars 34 of an inch 
in diameter at 15-inch spacing are placed in all 
transverse joints. The adjacent lanes are tied to- 
vether with tie bars 4 feet long spaced at 4-foot 
intervals. 


Organization 


After the test site had been selected, States again 
were contacted to obtain the necessary funds to 
carry on the project, it being agreed that the tests 
be conducted at the joint expense of the participat- 
ing state highway departments, with the Highway 
Research Board assuming direction of the project. 

As finally organized, the following highway de- 
partments executed contracts—the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences agreeing to participate financially 
in this cooperative project: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The project is being administered and supervised 
by the Highway Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences through a small Project Execu- 
tive Committee and an Advisory Committee, both 
under the chairmanship of Fred Burggraf, Associate 
Director of the Highway Research Board. The 
Project Executive Committee also includes H. S. 
Fairbank of the Bureau of Public Roads, A. S. 
Gordon of the Maryland State Roads Commission, 
and the writer. The Advisory Committee includes 
one representative from each of the participating 
States, one representative of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, one representative from the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, one from the American 


Trucking Association, and one from the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Other representatives appointed 
by the Highway Research Board are the Chairmen 
of the Highway Research Board’s Department of 
Economics, Finance and Administration, and De- 
partment of Design. 

The field staff assigned to the Highway Research 
Board by the Bureau of Public Roads consisted of 
A. Traragin as Project Engineer and three Assistant 
Engineers, Theodore Dec, Jack R. Hutchins, and 
Sydney W. Smith. 


Cost of Project 


The cost of this project is shared by the partici- 
pating States in monetary contributions; by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in providing personnel and 
instruments for mecsurements of surface roughness, 
slab strains, and deflections caused by the test loads, 
for soil surveys, and other necessary instrumentation 
and testing services, and in providing the services 
of the project engineer and three assistants; by the 
petroleum industry in providing gasoline, oil, and 
grease; and by truck manufacturers of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association in providing the 
test vehicles. Vehicles were furnished by The Ford 
Motor Company, Reo Motors, Inc., General Motors 
Corporation, Autocar Company, White Motor 
Company, International Harvester Company, and 
Mack International Motor Truck Company. Gaso- 
line, oil, and grease were supplied by the following 
fourteen companies: American, Atlantic, Cities 
Service, Esso Standard of New Jersey, Gulf, Ohio, 
Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Socony Vacuum, Sun, 
Texas, and Tidewater. 

The total estimated cost of the project is $245,- 
ooo. Toward this amount $150,000 has been con- 
tributed by the twelve highway departments pre- 
viously mentioned; the balance has been in contri- 
butions of personnel, services, equipment, and ma- 
terial valued approximately as follows: 


Bureau of Public Roads 
Personnel and service 
Truck Manufacturers 
‘Feet SR booed s ee i : Joes 27,500 
Petroleum Industry 


Grense, Of] amd GRGREER®. 2... 600.06 ise cess tues 20,000 
Department of Defense 
ee 3,100 
Highway Research Board 
a OS ee . 4,400 
$95,000 


An estimated distribution of the cash expenditures is: 


Testing Operations err. $ 52,450 
By-pass Road and Turnarounds 50,900 
Administration . Spee ‘e 9,050 
Maintenance of Test Road si’ dh 2,000 
Final Repair of Test Road tae 
Reports ete Pip 2,600 

$145,000 
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Test Sections 


The 1.1 mile test road was divided into four sec- 
tions; the two sections on the south end of the 
project were o.5 miles long, and the two on the 
north end of the project 0.6 miles long. Turn- 
arounds were constructed at both ends and between 
the two southern and two northern sections. 

Section 1 is located on the west lane south of the 
central turnaround. This section was tested with 
two single-unit, two-axle trucks having rear-axle 
loads of 18,000 pounds. 

Section 2 is located on the east lane south of the 
central turnaround. This section was tested with 
two single-unit, two-axle trucks having rear-axle 
loads of 22,400 pounds. 

Section 3 is located on the west lane north of the 
central turnaround. This section was tested with 
two single-unit, tandem-axle trucks having tandem- 
axle loads of 32,000 pounds. 

Section 4 is located on the east lane north of the 
central turnaround. This section was tested with 
two single-unit, tandem-axle trucks having tandem- 
axle loads of 44,800 pounds. 


Preliminary Soil Survey 


Soil test data have been obtained from 50 auger 
borings made adjacent to the concrete pavement 
to a depth of approximately go inches, spaced at 
100-foot intervals on alternate sides of the pavement 
from end to end of each test lane. 

These data indicate that approximately 15 per 
cent of the subgrade soils (mainly at the south end 
of sections 1 and 2) have granular characteristics 
and that the remainder are fine-grained, plastic soils. 

These fine-grained soils have been compared by 
Group Index Ratings with the average type of soils 
found under “pumping”! pavements in Illinois, 
Indiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee. This com- 
parison shows that the loam and silty loam soils on 
this project are better than the average of the soils 
that have been found conducive to pumping in 
three of the States and are about the same as the 
average of such soils in the fourth State. 

Also, a comparison on a grain-size basis shows the 
average of the soils adjacent to the pavement on the 
project to be slightly better than the average of 
soils for the entire State of Maryland. 

Regardless of the variation in the soils along the 
edge of the pavement, the behavior of Section 3 
(32,000-lb. tandem-axle loads), may be compared 
with the behavior of Section 4 (44,800-lb. tandem- 


1 The deflections of concrete pavements at joints, cracks, and 
along the edge of the pavement, under heavy loads after the 
accumulation of water in some subgrade soils, cause displace- 
ment and ejection of water carrying soil particles in suspen- 
sion. This action is known as “pumping,” and its continued 


repetition removes sufficient soil to result in lack of subgrade 
support and eventual cracking of the pavement. 


axle loads), because the subgrade across the grade 
has been found to be reasonably uniform. Similarly, 
Section 1 (18,000-lb. single-axle load) may be com. 
pared with Section 2 (22,400-lb. single-axle load), 
But, before the behaviors of the test pavements 
under the tandem-axle loading may be compared to 
those of the single-axle loadings, the characteristics 
of the subgrade soils under each pavement slab, 
vehicle speeds, rate of load applications, and other 
variables must be studied in detail. 


Concrete Tests 


Nineteen beams approximately seven inches wide 
were sawed from the four concrete specimens re. 
moved from the pavement for this project. The 
average flexural strength was 728 p.s.i. (pounds per 
square inch). The average flexural strength of 
twenty-eight beams made during the construction 
of the pavement included in the test section was 485 
p.s.i. at seven days. The average compressive 
strength of 12 six-inch diameter cores drilled in 
June from portions of the roadway not subjected 
to test traffic was 6,944 p.s.i. after being immersed in 
water for twenty-eight days. The average compres 
sive strength of twenty cores drilled from the pave. 
ment included in the test section, two months after 
it was constructed and tested at an age of four 
months, was 4,838 p.s.i. The average modulus of 
elasticity of the cores was 4,800,000 p.s.i. for the 
wet conditions. 

The average height of these cores was 7.6 inches. 
Che average required thickness for the concrete at 
the areas where the cores were removed was 7.5 
inches. 

All of these tests show that the concrete was of 
good quality and had the designed thickness. 

Additional cores and slabs are being removed 
from the test road and a complete report on them 
will be given when all the cores and beams are 
tested and the data analyzed. 


Test Procedures 


The behavior of the pavement under the loads in 
the four sections was determined by measuring the 
rate of crack development in the concrete slabs, by 
the amount of pumping along the free edge and in 
the joints, by the road surface roughness, by the 
amount of slab settlement, and by the strain and 
deflection measurements of the slabs under load. 


Crack Surveys 


A detailed survey was made of the cracks in each 
slab prior to the beginning of operation with the 
test trucks. A solid, black line approximately one 
and one-half inches in width was painted adjacent 
to each existing crack along its full length. As new 
cracks or extensions of old cracks developed, they 
were painted with contrasting lines as follows: 
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Figure 4 
TYPICAL SECTION IN CUT 
SLAB NO. 172 170 168 166 164 
SECTION 4 | 
44,800Ib.LOAD en ae ft ny \ | 
SECTION 3 / 1 \ 
32,000 Ib.LOAD 
SLAB NO. I7! 169 167 165 163 
TYPICAL SECTION ON FILL 
SLABS NO. 228 226 224 222 220 
39000 L0 0 a), ae WAU 
44,800!Ib LOAD 
SECTION 3 L 
32,000 Ib LOAD L ‘ 
SLAB NO. 227 225 223 22! 219 


CRACK PATTERN IN TYPICAL SECTIONS UNDER 
TANDEM AXLE LOADS AS OF OCT. 13,1950 AFTER 
APPROXIMATELY 92,000 TRUCK APPLICATIONS 


transparency Sonne strip photograph showing the 
cracks (by the contrasting colors) in each slab on 
all four sections. One such strip was obtained on 
August 14 and another after the traffic tests were 
completed. 


Pumping 
In conjunction with the daily crack survey a 
pumping survey was made each day. This survey 
consisted of recording the number of places and 
the lineal feet along the free edge, and the number 





TABLE 1.—Pumping on Road Test, One-MD, from July 1 to December 23, 1950 


of transverse joints that were pumping. Table 1 
the number of days in each month that 
pumping was found in each section and also the 
maximum amount of pumping recorded. Figures 
5 and 6 show by month the maximum lineal feet 
of pumping recorded at the free edges of all sec 
tions, and Figures 7 and 8 show the maximum 
number of transverse joints that pumped each 
month in each of the sections. Rain was recorded 
on the project by a rain gauge, loaned to the project 
by the Weather Bureau of the Department of Com- 


shows 














Item July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Total rainfall—inches............ 2.90 3.35 10.57 2.04 1.87 2.40 
Number days rained........... 17 10 11 7 5 5 
Number days pumping was noted 
3) 17 14 18 28 20 18 
| ee hoes 20 | 17 18 27 18 20 
is sobbba¥e%~ 6 #40 20 13 17 25 19 20 
ess ceserecs yeees 22 15 22 _— ~ 
Maximum number joints pumped | 
eT Pree ET Tee ee | 5 8 20 28 23 21 
Secon B......... ian 6 11 36 36 41 38 
Ee | 24 22 48 53 64 72 
cade ben cebnss 5 44 70 66! — — 
Maximum lineal feet along free edge} 
pumping 
Ds) +> (eettewnncneens 38 162 462 380 416 402 
Ls ch baweus edaakawete 245 605 982 652 799 1,008 
CS iccen ites entekow 350 482 1,201 1,111 1,092 1,351 
EE ey eee 1,041 2,115 2,681 2,109! — — 











1Test traffic in section 4 stopped October 13. 
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merce. In a number of cases pumping was noticed 
along the longitudinal joints, particularly between 
Sections 3 and 4. Because this type of pumping can- 
not be attributed easily to any one of the loadings, 
figures for longitudinal pumping are not given. 
Figure g shows an example of pumping along the 
free edge and Figure 10 shows an example of pump- 
ing in the transverse joint. 


Road Surface Roughness 


The Bureau of Public Roads road surface rough- 
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Figure 9. Pumping at Free Edge 


Figure 7 
PUMPING AT TRANSVERSE JOINTS 
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Figure 8 
PUMPING AT TRANSVERSE JOINTS 
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ness indicator was used to obtain surface roughness 
data on June 12, before the tests started, and on 
August 8 and September 20. These measurements 
were made in both directions along each normal 
wheel path at 20 miles per hour. 

The average of all the sections shows an increase 
in roughness of 3.6 units during the first eight weeks 
of truck traffic. During the next six weeks an addi- 
tional increase in roughness of 11.6 units, or a total 
increase Of 15.2 units, was recorded for fourteen 
weeks of test truck traffic. The following shows the 





Figure 10. Pumping at Transverse Joint 
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increase in road surface roughness by section from 
June 12 to September 20. 


Increase in road surface roughness 
Units per mile 


Section number 


1. (18,000-pound single axles) 12.9 
2. (22,400-pound single axles) 12.4 
3. (32,000-pound tandem axles) 12.0 
4. (44,800-pound tandem axles) 23.5 


A final road surface roughness measurement will 
be made as soon as the frost leaves the subgrade. 


Slab Settlement 


Each slab (12 by 40 feet) was identified by a num- 
ber painted on the slab. Ten spots were painted in 
each slab for reference points for precise level ob- 
servations of variation in elevations. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey placed fifteen permanent concrete 
bench marks along the project and determined their 
elevation. These were used as reference points to 
determine the settlement of the slabs. 

The first set of levels was run from May 15 to May 
17, prior to any test truck traffic. A repeat set of 
levels was run on July 27 and 28 and again on Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. The average settlement for all the slabs 
at the free edge of the transverse joints as of October 
2 was as follows: 


Section Number Increase in settlement of slabs at 


free edge of transverse joint 


Inches 
1. (18,000-pound single axle) 0.17 
2. (22,400-pound single axle) 0.40 
3. (32,000-pound tandem axles) 0.27 
4. (44,800-pound tandem axles) 0.88 


Observations of Strain 
and Deflection 


Another phase of this research project is con- 
cerned with the strains in the pavement caused by 
the various axle loads at various speeds and by the 
phenomena known as warping. Information ob- 
tained in this phase will be of great value to de- 
signers of future pavements and should permit the 
extension of the findings of the traffic test phase to 
portland cement concrete pavements of different 
structural design. This part of the project requires 
considerably more field and office work. 

Before starting the test traffic, strains and deflec- 
tions at certain joints were measured under 18,000- 
and 22,400-pound single-axle and 32,000- and 44,- 
800-pound tandem-axle loads at creep speed and at 

5, 30, and 40 miles per hour. No significant pump- 
ing had occurred prior to these measurements. 

These early tests showed that tandem axles acted 
independently, at least at lower speeds, and that 
the strain returned almost to zero when one axle 
left the gauge point and the other had not yet 
reached it. Later tests made after the joints had 
been pumping showed that under pumping con- 


ditions tandem axles, each carrying a given load, do 
not act independently but rather tend to produce 
strains appreciably higher than a single axle carry. 
ing the same load. 

After the traffic tests were started and pumping 
became evident, strain and deflection measurements 
were made at selected joints. Where the subsoil was 
good (pumping had not occurred) these measure. 
ments agree with the earlier tests, but, where pump- 
ing had occurred, much higher values were ob- 
tained. In some cases stresses near pumping joints 
were appreciably greater than one-half the modulus 
of rupture of the concrete. Previous research has 
shown that concrete will break if subjected to rela- 
tively few repetitions of a load which produces 
stresses in excess of 50 per cent of the modulus of 
rupture, 

Tests under way and scheduled for completion 
this spring will provide data over a wider range of 
axle loads and for slabs on each type of soil en- 
countered on the project. 


Maintenance 


The Executive and Advisory Committees for this 
project have defined maintenance as follows: 

“To maintain shoulders reasonably flush with the 
edge of the pavement, to seal joints, and to correct 
profile deficiencies to insure safe operating condi- 
tions as necessary in the opinion of the Project Engi- 
neer with the advice of the State Resident Main- 
tenance Engineer and others. Maintenance is not to 
include undersealing to correct for pumping.” 

For the six-month period of operation the 
shoulders were maintained twenty-three times and 
the joints were resealed eleven times. The first time 
joints were resealed was on July 8 and the first main- 
tenance to the shoulders was given on July 13. Be- 
cause of the wet condition of the shoulder during 
the early part of July, it was not feasible to give 
maintenance any sooner. In addition, French drains 
were installed on July 18 along three joints on the 
free edge of Section 2 (22,400-pound single-axle 
loads). The following numbers of joints were 
brought up to level with hot plant mix bituminous 
material: Section 1 - 1 joint; Section 2 - 3 joints; 
Section 3 - none; Section 4 - 2 joints. 


Summary of Results to Date 


As stated by the Advisory Committee: “All perti- 
nent data must be carefully analyzed before the final 
report, however, certain facts relative to the be: 
havior of the pavement under test have already 
been established. 

“The more significant observations which may be 
made from the test results to December 23 (after 
six months of continuous operation) are as follows: 

“1. Soil tests made on samples obtained through- 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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The Challenge of the Aged 


By EtHet SHANAS and ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


Commiltee on Human Development, The University of Chicago 


Problems raised by the marked increase in the number and proportion of 
imericans beyond middle age are receiving much attention from state officials 
and legislators. In this article Miss Shanas and Professor Havighurst draw from 
the findings of research at the University of Chicago into factors involved in 


, 


“later maturity, 


They discuss some of the outstanding problems and needs— 


economic, social, and simply human—of people over 65. 


irHin the last decade there has been a 

growing interest in older people and a con- 

cern with programs, policies, and problems 
as they relate to this older age group. Both the in- 
terest and the concern are an outgrowth of the in- 
creasing number of older persons in the United 
States and the changing population structure of our 
country.’ 

In 1950 slightly more than 8 per cent of the total 
population of the United States were 65 years of 
age or over; this was twice the proportion of older 
people at the beginning of the century. One of 
every eight persons of voting age is now 65 or older. 

Furthermore, older people are increasing faster 
than any other age-group above ten years of age; 
between 1940 and 1950 the number of older people 
increased 37 per cent, while the total population in- 
creased only 15 per cent. The American population 
has been aging for a century and a half, and, 
despite the “baby boom” which followed World 
War II, there is no reversal of this trend. 

Medical science has made it possible for more 
people to survive the dangers of childhood diseases 
and, more recently, has reduced the mortality from 
certain killers of the old, principally pneumonia. 
Nowadays, in the United States, a newborn infant 
has seven out of ten chances of living to the age of 
65, whereas an infant born in 1900 had less than 
an even chance of reaching this age. 

The problems of old people in the United States 
are caused by the ravages which age works upon 
body and mind, together with the fact that our 
society does not provide enough satisfying social 
roles for older people. Every person, from child to 
oldster, wants to act the way people expect him to 
act. It is the rare individual who wants to be “dif- 
ferent.” But for older people the “expected’’ ways, 
or the social roles which are generally offered them, 





!Many definitions of old age are possible. Old age may be 
defined in terms of physical, psychological, or sociological 
criteria as well as chronologically. For simplicity, we will define 
old age in terms of calendar age. “Older people,” then, are all 
persons sixty-five years of age and over. 


are not the choice roles of the drama of life. Most 
Americans like to be active, busy, and to have the 
feeling of accomplishment; but old people are not 
expected to act this way. The American way has 
been to ignore old age—to act as if it did not exist, 
and to push it into the corner whenever it seeks to 
assert itself. 


| reason why older people find difficulties 
is that they grew up in another era. Nowadays teen- 
agers take the atom bomb and television for 
granted. Our oldsters, however, were youths when 
the automobile was a novelty, and the radio and 
the motion picture were unknown. Among the 
more interesting of the many life stories available 
to us is the account of Edward Fallon, age 77, who 
came to Chicago in 1gog3 and claims to have 
“brought the [horse] riding game to Chicago. It was 
after the bicycle craze and before the automobile.” 
It is no wonder that many old people are bewil- 
dered in the present-day world. What sort of social 
role or way of life can we offer Edward Fallon in 
1951 when the “bicycle craze” and the “riding 
game” are long since forgotten? 

The American conception of old age, if one may 
be said to exist, is a product of the agricultural and 
rural society of the nineteenth century. We tend to 
think of the old person as living in his own home 
with his family and children and carrying on those 
tasks which are available to him in a rural or semi- 
rural environment. 

This picture of the aged no longer applies. 
Grandpa and grandma are not in the big house on 
the farm or in the small village. Like the majority 
of the American people, 64 per cent in 1950, grand- 
pa and grandma probably live in the city or in the 
town. Whether they live with their families or not, 
they occupy an apartment or a small house. The 
chores of the grandparents of the past have been 
taken over by the laundry, the food super-mart, and 
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the baby-sitter service. Older people in the United 
States have been deprived of their traditional roles 
by rapid urbanization and industrialization. 

Other factors in the American culture also make 
old people feel that they are no longer worthwhile 
or useful. In the United States a premium is placed 
on youth. We like to think of ourselves as a young 
country of young people. This is reflected in the 
movies, the popular magazines, and in advertising. 
It is only recently that the movies or the popular 
magazines have admitted that people over 40 can 
fall in love or be attractive to the opposite sex. It 
will still be some time, however, before mass media 
will stress that the needs and desires of people over 
65 are worthy of respect and attention. 

Along with the extreme valuation which America 
places on youth, the American way of life gives high 
value to work. The man who does not work is not 
considered to be a useful participant in our society. 
This may be seen in our attitude toward the man 
with inherited wealth who is encouraged to get a 
worthwhile job so that he can “make something of 
himself.” 

In the United States working is more than a way 
of earning a livelihood. It is a way of keeping one’s 
self-respect. The emphasis in industry on compul- 
sory retirement at fixed ages, however well-inten- 
tioned, has resulted in depriving people of an op- 
portunity for work. Older men and women need to 
feel that not working, or, in the case of women, not 
keeping house for a family, does not necessarily 
mean that one is useless. 


# ANY consideration of old age it is well to realize 
that the number of years a person has lived does not 
determine the nature of old age. Of two people 
with the same number of birthdays, one may still 
be youthful in appearance and activity while the 
other seems to be senile. Miss Ruth Albrecht has 
described five varieties of old age, all of which can 
be found in people of the same chronological age. 

Too young to be old. Many people who are over 
65 are young in spite of it. Neighbors and friends 
describe them as “too young to be old.” We know 
one lady of 80 who belongs in this group. She car- 
ries herself well, is not stooped, and walks without 
stiffness. Her gray hair is worn in a becoming 
pompadour and carefully combed. Her face is pleas- 
ant, her skin only slightly wrinkled. She wears 
glasses but her eyes are sparkling, bright and clear. 
She hears well and her voice is strong and steady. 
She makes new friends easily, among young and 
old. Some of her own distant relatives who are 
young people insist that she visit them frequently 
and then invite their friends in to share her 
company. 


About one-fourth of the people over 65 can be 
classed as “‘too young to be old.” 

I guess I’m getting old. Another quarter of the 
past-65, people have the physical feeling of growing 
old, but their minds are still firm and clear. They 
have to make a definite effort to adjust to physical 
infirmities, such as a bad heart or rheumatic pains, 
On the whole, they are successful in keeping upa 
variety of business and social activities in spite of 
the ravages of time on their bodies. 

Oh, my aching bones. In this variety of old age 
the body is definitely old, infirm, sick, but the mind 
is still young. Women adjust their work to the 
abilities left to them. Men do only a few chores, 
Mr. Carlson is one such man. His heart is bad, or, 
as he puts it, “This old ticker of mine is acting up 
all the time.” He lives in a Home where skilled 
nursing is available to him at all times. His asthma 
bothers him from time to time and the doctor has 
left specific instructions about all his needs. 

He entertains himself by visiting with other resi- 
dents of the Home, reading, listening to the radio, 
and attending religious services that are held in the 
Home. This is about the extent of his interests, but 
when asked what his wishes would be he asked for 
two things: a Bible of his own and the chance to 
live to be a hundred years old. He was only 73 and 
had no plans for the next 27 years, but he said he 
was curious to know what would happen to the 
world. 

My memory is not what it used to be. In this 
group old age has begun to affect the mind. People 
of all ages over 65 are in this category. Men cannot 
do work requiring much responsibility. Women are 
withdrawing from organizations and going less 
often to social functions, even though they are not 
definitely ill. 

These people gradually lose ability to respond to 
people and events, they become absent-minded, 
“forget things” easily, and have a narrow span of 
interests. Mr. Martin is an example of this group. 
He is in good condition, physically—wakes up about 
5:30 AM., but takes a nap at mid-day. He has 
dropped out of his business club and no longer 
attends lodge meetings. His wife reminds him of 
appointments and other things that slip his mind. 
Yet his eyesight and hearing are fairly good, re 
markably good for his 87 years. He stands straight 
and walks with only a bit of stiffness. But there isa 
lack of recognition of people on the street, a lack 
of interest in the future, and a retreat into himself 
and his past. 

About one-sixth of the older people are in this 
group. 

His mind is slipping. Senility is a mental and not 
a physical state, although it is often acc ompanied 
by obvious physical ailments as well as evidence of 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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' A Model Direct Primary Election System 


By JosepH P. Harris* 


HERE IS a growing dissatisfaction in many 
States with the operation of the present direct 
primary system, and it is widely felt that 
major improvements are needed. This is reflected 
in the numerous bills introduced at almost every 
legislative session to revise the direct primary laws. 

The criticisms of the system fall into two broad 
categories: 

First, in many States it has weakened political 
parties to the point where they no longer provide 
effective leadership in governmental affairs and no 
longer stand for definite programs and _ policies. 
While the direct primary has remedied some of the 
abuses of the old convention system, and has les- 
sened the power of political bosses, at the same time 
it has destroyed much of the vitality of political 
parties. Those who criticize the direct primary on 
these grounds would like to see changes in the 
nominating system which would enable political 
parties to perform their legitimate functions, pro- 
vide more effective leadership in state affairs, and 
restore some measure of party responsibility. Since 
the main function of all political parties is that of 
nominating candidates for office, thus bidding for 
political power, it is believed that a revision of the 
direct primary system is the most important step in 
the reform of the party system. 

A second criticism is that the direct primary has 
not made public office as attractive as it should be to 
patriotic and civic minded citizens of ability. The 
cost of waging two campaigns, one in the primary 
election and another in the final election, is today 
so high, particularly in urban areas, that it deters 
candidacies except those supported by special inter- 
est groups. While the direct primary in many States 
often has freed the candidate from any obligation 
to the party organization, it may have placed him 
under heavy obligation to those who put up the 
large amounts necessary to conduct a campaign for 
a major office. Subservience to a pressure group or 
lobby, or to persons identified with gambling, vice, 
racing, or other activities which require governmen- 
tal protection, is frequently much more serious to 
the public welfare than subservience to a political 
boss or machine. 

Although the direct primary is more democratic 
than the former convention system of nomination, 
since it permits any person to become a candidate, 





*Mr. Harris, Professor of Political Science at the University 
of California, is Chairman of the National Muncipal League's 
Committee on the Direct Primary, with the report of which 
this article deals. 
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and places the ultimate choice of the party candi- 
dates in the hands of the voter rather than the 
party organization, the results often have been dis- 
appointing. The system makes no provision for the 
operation of a screening committee or group, whose 
business it is to canvass the qualifications of possi- 
ble candidates, consider their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and if necessary induce suitable candidates 
to enter the field. This is pre-eminently the func- 
tion of political parties, which act as a nominating 
committee. One of the unforeseen tendencies of the 
direct primary is for party organizations to put up 
unofficial slates of candidates prior to the primary 
election. In many States the party organization is 
so strong that the endorsed slate usually is unop- 
posed; in other States, where the party organization 
is weaker, the primary election is a contest between 
all comers, and the party organizations ostensibly 
keep hands off. 

In many cases, the quality of candidates nomi- 
nated under the direct primary admittedly leaves 
much to be desired. Primary contests often are 
largely between self-announced candidates of little 
real qualification or standing in the community. 
The results at times are ludicrous. In one case that 
comes to mind, of the five candidates nominated for 
certain offices by the dominant party, three were 
persons who were literally unknown. They were 
nominated not because of their qualifications or 
followings, but because of the accident that their 
names were similar to those of prominent officers 
who were widely known in the State. 

It is widely recognized that the direct primary 
needs to be reformed in the direction of making 
public office more attractive to citizens of ability 
and standing, to citizens who have been successful 
in some walk of life, and are civic minded. There is 
no widespread sentiment, however, to return to the 
old nominating convention system, which has been 
thoroughly discredited. Any reform of the system 
necessarily will retain the direct primary—that is, 
the right of voters of each party to vote directly 
for the candidates, and by their votes to determine 
who will become the nominees of the party. 


| 1949 the National Municipal League, which has 
pioneered in many state and local governmental 
reforms, created a special Committee on the Direct 
Primary to collect and study information on the 
operation of the direct primary in the several 
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States, and to prepare a report on A Model Direct 
Primary Election System, which was issued in Janu- 
ary, 1951. The committee consisted of a number of 
the outstanding authorities on elections and politi- 
cal parties, leading members of the Legislatures of 
several States, and other persons prominent in pub- 
lic life. It held several meetings, and circulated 
widely a preliminary draft of its report for com- 
ment and criticism before issuing its report. 

The National Municipal League Committee on 
the Direct Primary was in general agreement at the 
outset of its work on the need for reform of the 
direct primary system, and there was little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the major objectives to be 
sought. Concerning the specific changes to be recom- 
mended, however, there was initially a wide differ- 
ence of opinion among members of the committee. 
A number of interesting and novel proposals were 
discarded after consideration by the committee. It 
is notable that, despite the controversial nature of 
the subject, in the end the committee reached a 
unanimous agreement on a series of major recom- 
mendations for the reform of the direct primary 
system. 


‘an Most important single recommendation of 
the committee was that political parties should be 
authorized by law to sponsor or to endorse candi- 
dates. To a large extent, the other recommenda- 
tions center around and implement this key feature. 
This proposal was made forty years ago by Charles 
Evans Hughes, and strongly backed by him when 
he was Governor of New York, but failed of adop- 
tion. Since 1912 it has been in use for state offices 
in Colorado, where its operation, according to 
available reports, has been quite satisfactory. Colo- 
rado has a vigorous two-party system, and in the 
last election enjoyed the high privilege of being 
able to choose between candidates for Governor 
and United States Senator of the two major parties 
who were admitted on all sides to be well qualified, 
though standing for quite different governmental 
policies. 

In recent years several other States have adopted 
the plan of permitting political parties officially to 
endorse or to sponsor candidates prior to the prima- 
ry election. Nebraska adopted such a law in 1944, 
Utah in 1947, and Rhode Island in 1948. With the 
strong approval of the National Municipal League 
Committee in its report on A Model Direct Primary 
Election System, it may be anticipated that other 
States will give consideration to this plan. It is 
under consideration in New York and some other 
States in the legislative sessions this year. 


1Copies may be procured from the National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York City. Price, $1. 


The Colorado, Nebraska, and Utah laws provide 
that the political parties shall hold pre-primary 
conventions to select candidates for endorsement, 
In Colorado and Nebraska the pre-primary party 
convention may endorse a single candidate for each 
office, but is required to endorse a second candidate 
for an office if he received a specified percentage 
(usually twenty-five) of the convention vote. In 
these States, usually, only a single candidate is en- 
dorsed, but if there is a contest a second candidate 
ordinarily will command the required percentage 
of the convention vote and also be endorsed. In a 
recent Nebraska primary two candidates who re. 
ceived the second endorsement of the pre-primary 
convention were nominated in the primary, win- 
ning over the candidates who captured first place, 
In Utah the law requires the convention to endorse 
two candidates for each office. 

The Rhode Island law, in contrast to the others, 
makes no reference to a party pre-primary conven- 
tion, but merely provides that the party officers 
may certify the names of candidates whom they 
propose to the officer in charge of printing the bal- 
lots. The names of candidates certified by the party 
ofhcers are printed on the ballot along with the 
names of other candidates who file nominating 
papers without the endorsement of the party or- 
ganization. In all of these states except Utah any 
qualified person may become a candidate for the 
nomination of his party for any office, without the 
endorsement of the party convention or organiza- 
tion, by filing a nominating paper with the appro- 
priate official. The names of the candidates who 
receive the party endorsement, however, are given 
a preferred position on the ballot and a designation 
to indicate that they are endorsed candidates. 

The experiment with this form of primary in 
these States will be watched with interest by other 
States which are dissatisfied with the working of 
their own direct primary laws. In Colorado, of 
course, the system has been in use for about forty 
years, and no longer may be regarded as an ex: 
periment. 


‘ie MERITs Of official party endorsement or spon- 
sorship of candidates are summarized in the report 
on A Model Direct Primary Election System as 
follows: 

1. It enables the party officers to sift the candi- 
dates and to select and recommend to the voters 
those whom they regard as (a) qualified, and (b) in 
agreement with the principles and policies of the 
party. 

2. It not only provides for the screening of can- 
didates, but also enables the officers of the party to 
seek out and induce suitable persons to run. 
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g. The fact that voters know, or can ascertain by 
examining the ballot, which candidates have been 
endorsed by the party organization enables them to 
vote more intelligently. In primary elections it is 
not uncommon for voters to have extremely meager 
information about candidates, and in many in- 
stances the party endorsement, which the voter 
may accept or reject, may be a significant factor in 
his choice. 

4. As Charles Evans Hughes pointed out, the pre- 
primary conference or convention provides a suit- 
able occasion for the party leaders to consult about 
the policies and programs of the party, and to adopt 
a statement of principles or a platform. Party plat- 
forms adopted prior to the primary election, in- 
stead of afterwards, as is usually the practice, could 
become an important instrument of formulation 
and enunciation of party policies. Candidates for 
the party nomination would be forced to take a 
stand on the party platform, and voters could 
choose candidates knowing where they stand on im- 
portant public issues. Platforms adopted after the 
primary, when the nominees of the party have al- 
ready been selected, are largely meaningless, as ex- 
perience in almost every State amply demonstrates. 

The official endorsement of candidates by the 
party organizations reduces the cost of campaign- 
ing, and lessens the abuses arising out of excessive 
campaign expenditures. Endorsed candidates often 
x a 

Party pre-primary endorsement of candidates 
Potten political parties and not only enables 
them to attract more able candidates, but also 
makes party organization work more attractive to 
outstanding citizens. 


‘Ee REPORT of the committee recognized that this 
feature of its plan would meet with criticisms, 
which are summarized and discussed. 

The plan, it will be asserted, would restore the 
old nominating convention and boss and machine 
rule. In answer it is pointed out that the plan is 
basically different from the old convention system; 
the pre-primary convention can only recommend 
candidates to the voters, whereas the nominating 
convention made the actual nominations, and the 
voter had no voice in the selection of the nominees 
of the party. The candidates who are endorsed by 
the party conference or pre-primary convention 
often will face opposition by candidates not so en- 
dorsed, and the voter will have a choice. If the en- 
dorsed candidates are not acceptable to the rank 
and file of voters, they will be defeated, and in this 
way the party organization will be disciplined by 
the voters. The pre-primary convention will be 
strictly responsible to the voters of the party; the 


old nominating convention was not. 

2. The plan, it will be contended, gives too much 
power to the party organization, which always con- 
sists of the party regulars, the stand-patters, who do 
not have the confidence of the rank and file of the 
voters. In answer it is pointed out that the plan 
would invigorate and improve the party organiza- 
tions, and unless the party organizations command 
the respect of the voters, their endorsements may 
become a liability rather than an asset to candidates. 

3. Every citizen, it will be said, is entitled to be- 
come a candidate for public office without having 
his candidacy prejudiced by the party endorsement 
of other candidates; under this contention, no 
group, newspaper, or organization of any kind 
should be permitted to endorse candidates, for by 
so doing they will “prejudice” the chances of other 
candidates. In reply it is emphasized that, while 
citizens have a privilege to run for public office, 
voters have a right to know who are the backers of 
each candidate, which is often an important factor 
in their choices. 

4. It will be contended that political parties 
should confine their activities to conducting the 
campaign for the election of the party’s candidates 
after the primary and take no part in the choice of 
the voters at the primary. But, if it is the function 
of the party organization to conduct a campaign 
for the election of the party candidates, which no 
one would dispute, it is absurd to maintain that the 
party officers should have no voice in the choice of 
candidates. 

5. Finally, it may be contended that it is prefer- 
able for the endorsement or sponsorship of candi- 
dates by the party organization to be unofficial, as 
is the practice in many States, rather than to have 
official endorsements, with the endorsed candidates 
specially designated on the ballot. The Committee 
on the Direct Primary took the opposite view, 
namely, that if candidates are sponsored or en- 
dorsed by the party organizations, it is better that 
the endorsement be made officially and in a re- 
sponsible way rather than in an extra-legal manner. 


( oncunsene the method by which party organiza- 
tions sponsor or endorse candidates, whether by 
pre-primary conventions as in Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Utah, or directly by the party organization 
without any provision for pre-primary conventions 
as in Rhode Island, the committee made no recom- 
mendation. Each method has certain merits and 
defects; the choice will depend on the political 
traditions of the individual State. The committee 
recommended that endorsed candidates should be 
designated (by asterisk or otherwise) on the ballot, 
and that other candidates could have their names 
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placed on the ballot by filing a nominating paper 
with the appropriate official. 

With respect to the “open,” “closed,” and “blan- 
ket” ballot type of primary, the committee made no 
definite recommendation. Some members favored 
each type, and the merits and weaknesses of each 
type are stated in the report. Strong party men 
usually prefer the closed type; persons who have no 
great faith in political parties, and who believe that 
the secrecy of the ballot should be preserved at the 
primary election, prefer the open type, which is 
growing in popularity. 

The “blanket” ballot primary, which is used in 
the State of Washington, was strongly favored by 
several members of the committee and equally 
strongly opposed by others. This type, since it is 
somewhat novel, its use being confined to one State, 
deserves special mention here. The candidates of all 
parties are printed on a single ballot, and are 
grouped together under the designation of the 
office. For example, the Democratic, Republican, 
and other candidates for Governor all are grouped 
together under the title of the office. The voter has 
entirely free choice of the candidates. If he wishes 
to do so, he may vote for the candidate of one party 
for one office and the candidate of another party 
for another office. He is not confined to the candi- 
dates of one party, but is free to vote for the candi- 
date of his choice in any party. This he may do in 
other States in the final election, but only Washing- 
ton permits him this freedom of choice in the pri- 
mary. The candidate who receives the highest vote 
in his party for each office becomes the nominee of 
the party, and runs in the final election. 

This plan was adopted in Washington in 1935, 
and apparently has met with general satisfaction. 
Opponents of the plan contend that it breaks down 
party lines, is disruptive of the party system, and is 
contrary to the basic principle that only members 
of the party should participate in the nomination 
of its candidates. The experience in Washington has 
not borne out these criticisms. The State has one of 
the most vigorous two-party systems in the entire 
country, which was not the case prior to 1932; party 
organizations continue to function with apparently 
as much strength as in neighboring States, and all 
elections are hotly contested. Significantly, studies 
of the vote in primary elections indicate that very 
few voters cross over and vote for candidates of the 
opposite party, though they are free to do so. De- 
spite the fact that many voters in Washington, as 
elsewhere, do not regard themselves as strong parti- 
sans, the voting statistics indicate that, with few ex- 
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ceptions, they vote in the primary only for the candi. 
dates of the party which they favor. Only one nomi- 
nation for state office in a period of fifteen years 
appears to have been changed by switch-over votes, 
Yet the voters prize the freedom to vote for the can- 
didate of their choice in the primary election, and 
there is little or no movement to go back to the 
closed system. The voters of Washington long have 
been highly independent in their voting, and this 
system, which does not require registration of party 
affiliation, is popular. 


‘hes REPORT contains a number of more detailed 
recommendations, such as that primary elections 
should be held in the autumn within one to two 
months before the general election. In many States 
the primary election is held in the spring or sum- 
mer, so long before the general election that cam- 
paigning is strung out over six months or more, 
This long period of electioneering is burdensome 
both to the candidates and to the public. Ideally, 
the primary election should be held close enough 
to the final election to require only one campaign 
rather than two. 

The Committee on the Direct Primary recognized 
the need for reforming the party organizations if 
they are to be authorized to sponsor or endorse 
candidates prior to the primary elections. In many 
States the party organizations are unnecessarily 
complex. The committee recommended that the 
party organization be simplified in order to make 
it more responsible, and that only a few outstand- 
ing party officers should be elected by popular vote. 

The report of the committee is aimed at two basic 
reforms in our political institutions, namely: (1) 
making public careers attractive to the highest type 
of citizens, and providing the means whereby such 
citizens may be induced to stand for public office, 
and (2) strengthening of political parties, and mak- 
ing them more responsible to the voters. Many be. 
lieve that political parties have no place in state 
government and look with suspicion on any attempt 
to strengthen them. The committee, however, took 
the opposite point of view, that the remedy for the 
weak and irresponsible party system which now 
exists in many States is to enable parties to perform 
their useful and legitimate functions and at the same 
time to make them more responsible to the voters. 
If political parties are retained in state and local 
government, reform in these directions appears to 
be needed greatly. 
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State Recreation 


By Harotp D. MEYER 


Consultant, North.Carolina Recreation Commission 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


N THE general patterns of social change recrea- 
tion assumes an ever-increasing position of im- 
portance. It is now accepted as a major force in 

social well-being. The need for, the values of and 
the benefits from recreation are constantly growing 
in significance. Patterns of wholesome recreation, 
shaped into effective programs of activity, consti- 
tute a “must” as a living force in a modern demo- 
cratic society. Newer interpretations of national de- 
fense, concepts of morale, the economic and social 
forces of technology, the intricacies of urban dwell- 
ing, and the too-often dull isolation of agrarian life 
demand action for organized recreation. 

The uses of recreation as positive and preventive 
forces are steadily receiving increased attention. A 
number of situations current at the present time 
offer specific illustrations. There is the place of 
recreation in the sum total picture of the proposals 
for physical fitness and mental hygiene. Adult crime 
and juvenile delinquency call for social controls, 
one of which is the wholesome use of leisure hours. 
The possibilities of recreation in reducing absentee- 
ism and increasing the production of the industrial 
worker are inviting. Recreation for elders, whose 
numbers are constantly rising, and will continue to 
grow, Offers privileges of unique service. The dy- 
namic surge of youth in Teen Towns and Teen 
Centers demands constructive approach and guid- 
ance. And the phase of recreation in the national 
economy as a producer of goods, an employer of 
people, and a spender of billions of dollars adds an 
intriguing aspect. Recreation is closely allied with 
the fundamental social institutions—the family, the 
school, the church, the state, and the community. 
Actions of these institutions toward recreation and 
the influence of recreation on the institutions are 
far-reaching in the control of individual personality 
growth and societal relationships. 

Recreational illiteracy is dangerous. There are 
some times when this danger is even greater to the 
life of the individual and the group than educa- 
tional illiteracy. Every emphasis should be given to 
mend the broken elements in the social order and 
to balance the recreational opportunities within 
unequal places. While it is true that recreation is 
not the sole cure nor cause for disorganization, it 
contributes a major share in the sum total of con- 
structive living. It is essential to present to this na- 
tion a generation of recreationally literate people. 


Recreation as a function of government is not 
new. The first municipal recreation department in 
America was created early in this century in Los 
Angeles, California. States have established and ad- 
ministered their own parks for decades. Similarly, 
the federal government has been engaged actively 
in serving certain phases of the nation’s recreation 
interests for many years. Because of what recreation 
contributes to the morals, health, and well-being of 
the citizenry, the courts of the land repeatedly have 
recognized recreation as a function of government. 
There can be no doubt that it is a governmental re- 
sponsibility, accepted as such. 


Si government also has been interested in 
special phases of recreation for a long time. State 
departments of public instruction have campaigned 
for the use of school facilities for recreation pur- 
poses, have encouraged leisure time activities for 
students, and have provided extension recreation 
services. State park departments have developed 
and operated state parks, monuments, and water- 
front areas. Planning boards more recently have 
concerned themselves with the recfeation interests 
of the states’ inhabitants. Highway commissions 
have placed roadside parks along the arteries of 
traffic. A number of state welfare departments have 
been providing recreation in their state institutions. 
State universities have been active in recreation af- 
fairs, and, lately, state tourist bureaus and develop- 
ment commissions have promoted and advertised 
the States’ recreation resources. These are but some 
of the many ways in which the States in the United 
States have stimulated recreation and are continu- 
ing to assist in its progress. 

Nevertheless, the States, in one sense, have been 
relatively slow to accept their full responsibility for 
total recreation provision, especially overall com- 
munity recreation, as a major and basic social need. 
It is heartening to note that their acceptance of full 
responsibility for recreation is more widespread 
now than ever before in the history of organized 
recreation. The development of recreation, as it 
concerns the States, closely parallels the evolution 
of health, education, welfare, and similar services. 

In addition to the existence of recreation services 
and facilities made available by traditional state 
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agencies, other significant developments demon- 
strate the increasing trend of state participation. 
Among these are the following: 


1. Establishment of independent and separate 
state recreation commissions and boards, for exam- 
ple in North Carolina and Vermont. 

2. Establishment of inter-agency committees or 
councils, in a number of States including Michigan, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas; and in California, 
which has both a State Recreation Commission and 
a State Inter-Agency Recreation Committee. 

g. Examination and analysis of recreation re- 
sources and needs on a statewide basis through 
studies and surveys. Such action has taken place, 
for example, in Washington, California, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Alabama, New Jersey, and Minnesota. 

4. Employment of recreation personnel in state 
departments and agencies whose responsibilities are 
broader than recreation. For example, New York 
(New York State Youth Commission), California 
(California Youth Authority), Pennsylvania (Penn- 
sylvania Department of Commerce), Georgia (Geor- 
gia Citizens Council), Tennessee (State Park De- 
partment), Missouri (Department of Resources and 
Development), Washington (State Parks and Recre- 
ation Commission and the State Department of 
Public Instruction), and Illinois (Welfare Depart- 
ment). 

5. Enactment of laws making available broader 
permissive legislation to enable communities to 
mobilize their resources for recreation—commonly 
referred to as state recreation enabling acts. Among 
the States which have liberalized such laws in recent 
years are Indiana, Georgia, Ohio, and North Dako- 
ta. Practically all of the States have such laws on 
the books. 

6. Appropriation of public funds not only for 
administering state recreation services and the 
acquisition, development, and operation of state- 
owned recreation areas and facilities, but also for 
giving supplementary, financial assistance to com- 
munities. For example, New York, Washington, 
Florida, and several provinces of Canada. 

7. Advertising and promotion of recreation re- 
sources and attractions of the State by tourist bu- 
reaus and development commissions—in the majori- 
ty of the States. 

8. Acceptance of responsibility by state universi- 
ties toward helping communities establish, improve, 
and develop their recreation services. Typical are 
Pennsylvania State College, Indiana University, 
West Virginia University, University of Michigan, 
and University of North Carolina. 

g. Miscellaneous recreation developments among 
the States; reference is made here to the following 
kinds of action: 


State Government 


Utah—Appointment of a Governor’s committee to 
submit plans for state recreation to the Legislature, 
Pennsylvania—Appointment of a committee to study 
the recreation needs of the Commonwealth. ; 
Minnesota—Establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Commission with recreation interests. 
Washington—Reorganization of work formerly per. 
formed by the State Board of Park Commissioners or 
State Parks Committee into the Washington State 
Parks and Recreation Committee, adding the recrea- 
tion function. 

Colorado—Appointment of a committee by the Goy. 
ernor to study recreation needs and recommended 
action to be taken by the State. 

10. Provision for personnel on a full or part-time 
basis to assist in giving recreation help in rural areas 
through agricultural extension services, in such States 
as Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming.! 


5 CAN be no retreat from the contention that 
it is the duty of local government to provide and 
operate recreation programs and services in terms 
of local needs, and conditions, in the 
towns and in the neighborhoods where recreation 
is deeply rooted in the lives of the people. It is the 
role of state government, as in welfare, education, 
law enforcement, and health, to assist the political 
subdivisions, at their request, in doing their own 
job. And in connection with the work of the State, 
itis the responsibility of the federal government to 
help the people of the Nation, by serving, as the 
need exists, through and with the State. 

The total responsibility cannot be left to the 
communities—not because some of the communities 
cannot do it without the State, but because not all 
communities are able to do it alone, and with state 
assistance can do a better job. Many towns do not 
have the necessary resources to provide a_ public 
program. In other communities with adequate re- 
sources, the proper organization of services is lack 
ing. There is need for close coordination between 
the urban and rural areas. The objectives of recrea 
tion as a public service cannot be left to chance or 
be fully achieved if provision for recreation hinges 
on whether or not the community has the necessary 
resources and initiative. The interdependence ol 
communities in fields related to the general welfare 
of the people has been demonstrated by long ex 
perience. If standards are low in one locality, they 


interests, 


automatically become a threat to the entire State | 


and consequently become a state responsibility 


1 Meyer and Brightbill, State Recreation (New York: A. 5S. 
Barnes and Company, 1951), pp. 7-9. 
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State Recreation 


which cannot be avoided. Actually, it is only 
through the resources, efforts, and unified action of 
the larger political governmental units that in- 
equalities can be lastingly overcome and the highest 
standards reached. 


_—— surveys and studies in a number of 
States clearly indicate that the people and the com- 
munities want more recreation assistance and help 
from the States than they have received in the past. 
These desires and needs cover a wide range of inter- 
ests and problems, certain questions being more 
troublesome in some places than others. Generally, 
however, they want to know what other communi- 
ties are doing—to share and exchange experiences 
and views. They need information on recreation 
standards of all kinds. They want publication and 
program aids as well as assistance in appraising 
and evaluating their resources for recreation. Many 
communities look for assistance in recruiting, select- 
ing, and training both professional and volunteer 
leadership. They seek help and information on 
state enabling laws, in drafting local ordinances, in 
interpreting statutes affecting recreation services, on 
questions of liability and other legal problems. 
Often towns seek counsel on designing and laying 
out recreation areas and facilities and solicit advice 
on maintenance and operation. Frequently ques- 
tions are asked about methods of financing recrea- 
tion, preparation of budgets, and justification for 
items found in them. It is common to find interest 
locally in securing wider use of public buildings, 
including schools and armories, and areas such as 
parks, beaches, and forests. The communities want 
help, too, in educating the public as to the values 
of recreation and interpreting the needs generally. 
They are eager to raise standards of operation and 
eliminate inequalities of different varieties. They 
seek resources which will help them do a total com- 
munity recreation job—this precisely is the newer 
function and responsibility of state government. 

Three states, North Carolina, Vermont, and Cali- 
fornia, have established state agencies giving their 
full time and attention to recreation. Each agency 
publishes a report of its activities and services and 
the three reports are recently from the press. A re- 
view of the services in these reports indicates the 
following activities:? 


1. Recreation surveys, studies, and inventories: This 
includes all types dealing with public, private, and com- 
mercial interests. 

2. Recreation planning: Appraisals and comprehen- 
sive plans for immediate and long-range developments. 





?North Carolina Recreation Commission, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Vermont Recreation Board, Montpelier, Vermont; California 
Recreation Commission, Sacramento, California. 
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3. All matters relating to finances: General operation, 
bond issues, budgetary assistance, grants-in-aid, etc. 

4. Personnel and leadership: Placement, standards, rec- 
ognition, retirement, and other matters relating to per- 
sonnel. 

5. Training institutes, conferences, and workshops: 
The holding of training courses for professional and lay 
leaders at frequent intervals. 

6. General consultation: This is the heart of the serv- 
ice of a state agency. It includes meetings with informal 
committees to discuss preliminary steps, consultation with 
municipal managing authorities, presenting the case of 
community recreation before community groups of all 
types, working with authorities on area and facility prob- 
lems, advising about proper equipment, and assisting in 
formulation of community programs of all types.. 

7. Legal assistance: To interpret all laws relating to 
recreation, codify the laws, define powers, duties, func- 
tions, and responsibilities, obtain legal advice, and work 
on all legislative proposals. 

8. Correspondence: To assist communities, agencies, 
organizations, and individuals through correspondence 
on all matters relating to recreation. 

g. Publication services: Publication of bulletins, leaf- 
lets, mimeographed materials, books, and other aids to 
further the program; the development of library facili- 
ties on a loan basis. 

10. Services to spectal groups: Service to industries, 
churches, schools, rural organizations, hospitals, commer- 
cial enterprises, youth-serving agencies, and the like. This 
forms one of the most extensive fields of operation for 
the state recreation agency. 

11. Cooperative services with other state agencies and 
statewide organizations: State agencies such as state 
parks, state forests, archives and history, public instruc- 
tion, public welfare, and public health; state organiza- 
tions such as the Council of Social Agencies, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, Federated Women’s Clubs, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, American Legion, and 
many others. 

12. Cooperation with the professional-fellowship or- 
ganizations. 

13. Cooperation with other States and Nations. 


I, THE author’s view, every State in the Nation 
needs a state agency to give its full attention to the 
field of recreation. In the light of this, three recom- 
mendations are offered: 

1. That legal recognition be given recreation on 
the part of each State by legislative enactment es- 
tablishing a state department of recreation or a 
state recreation commission or board in its own 
right and with its own definite functions. This 
would be similar to the recognition now given to 
education, health, public welfare, agriculture, libra- 
ries, and conservation and development. 

2. Under the new setup no state governmental 
agency now participating in a special field of recrea- 
tion need give up any of its activities. Rather 
should the new department or commission enrich 
the programs now functioning and bring about a 
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. 
closer correlation of activities for the best interests 
of recreation for all the people. 

3. The state setup should not necessarily be an 
operating agency, but its primary function would 
be to promote and stimulate recreation throughout 
the State, aid in training, do research and experi- 
mentation, and develop the responsible enactments 
necessary to advance, regulate, or prohibit certain 
recreation procedures. Everything should be done 


State Government 


on the state level to enrich the general program op 


the local level. 
The responsibility of state government for recrea. 
tion is inevitable, and definite trends indicate the 


validity of this fact. The potentials in the field are | 


unlimited. Recreation is important enough in this 
Nation to demand this type of service—bringing to 
all the people in all the States more abundant and 
wholesome opportunities. 


Testing New Mexico’s State Drivers 


By Linpsay F. Root 


Assistant Administration Engineer 
New Mexico State Highway Department 


RIVERS AND operators of New Mexico State 

Highway Department equipment are safer 

than the average driver, according to the 
tele-binocular tests that are being taken by such 
operators. 

We can make this statement because those found 
with deficient sight are required to visit an oculist 
and have such sight corrected before they can ope 
ate our equipment. 

In connection with the safety work initiated by 
the General Safety Committee of the New Mexico 
State Highway Department, a tele-binocular was 
purchased and tests started on the eyes of our men 
operating equipment on the highways. Not all of 
our drivers have been tested at this writing, but 
testing will be accelerated in the near future, and 
all operators will go through the tests provided. 

We are using only far-point tests, as these are the 
ones applicable for driving a car or truck. 

The first test is on vertical imbalance; if the em- 

ployee fails on it, he will have a tendency to see 
double and thus become a definite hazard. If the 
employees wear glasses they will do so during all 
these tests. If those with glasses fail the first test, the 
glasses should be checked for alignment. 
- Test No. 2 checks the lateral imbalance of the 
eyes. Failure to pass it is indicative of faulty posture 
of the eyes and of poor coordination between them. 
This frequently results in unsatisfactory visual 
performance. 

Tests Nos. 3 and 4 are for far vision of the right 
and left eyes. These are the tests that really tell the 
story of whether or not the employee can see well 
enough to drive a vehicle. More people have 
trouble with them than any of the others. Many 
who have taken the tests did not realize that their 
eyesight was poor, and trips to the oculist have 
proven our findings. Many people are now seeing 


the world in focus, something they had never done 
before, because of these tests. | 

Test No. 5 is of the employee's depth of percep. 
tion, or ability to judge distances with accuracy, 
Any employee operating moving vehicles, a crane, 
or other moving equipment must be able to judge 
distances accurately and quickly. A high percentage 
of stereoscopic ability is required of all those 
handling moving machinery or materials, for in- 
accurate placement endangers the lives and limbs of 
themselves and destruction of 
valuable materials. 

Test No. 6, the final one given our operators, is 
for color perception. Today's driving calls for cor- 
rect interpretation of traffic signals with the many 
colored traffic lights now installed. 

The tele-binocular test results are kept on file for 
each employee of the department. Reference is 
made to them whenever an employee has any kind 
of accident. Considering the scope of the tests, one 
may wonder how anyone passes, but they are not 
too difficult. Only a small percentage is found with 
deficient eyesight. 

Employees as a whole welcome the testing, for 
they can satisfy themselves as to their own ability to 
see correctly. If their eyesight was poor before the 


others or causes 


tests and they were advised to see an oculist, the | 


new wonders brought to them by glasses—including 
that of seeing the world in focus—has prompted 
many expressions of appreciation for having been 
required to take the tests. 

The tele-binocular tests 
down our industrial and moving-equipment acc: 
dents. So far, not enough tests have been made and 
not enough time has elapsed to permit before-and 
after comparisons of results in terms of accidents. 
But it is the intention of the General Safety Com 
mittee to continue until the results are established. 
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The Maryland Road Tests 


Maryland Road Tests 


(Continued from Page 132) 


out the length of the pavement adjacent to the 
pavement edges and under certain sections of the 
pavement indicate that there is reasonable uniform- 
itv in the soils on the two sides of the pavement. 

“9 Based on these same soil tests, there is found 
to be a definite correlation between soil type and 
pavement behavior. The higher the granular con- 
tent and the lower the plasticity of the soil, the 
better the performance. The subgrade soils on this 
project are typical of the soils underlying a very 
extensive mileage of concrete pavement throughout 
the country. 

“e. The progress of cracking and depression of 
joints in the test sec tions has a definite relationship 
to the occurrence of pumping. Previous research 
and observation have shown that four basic condi- 
tions must be present simultaneously to create a 
pumping slab. They are: (1) frequent heavy axle 
loads; (2) subgrade soils of such a nature that they 
may pump through open joints or cracks or at 
pavement edges; (3) free water under the pavement; 
and (4) joints or cracks in the pavement. These 
conditions were present on this project and pump- 
ing resulted. 

“4. Based on both quality tests and dimension 
measurements, the concrete in the test sections is 
of good strength and of the designed thickness. 

“s. All four sections were damaged as follows by 
the loads applied: 

“(a) The 44,800-lb. tandem-axle loads caused 
approximately eleven times as much cracking 
(lineal the 32,000-lb. tandem-axle loads. 
his relationship held true over a period of almost 


feet) as 


four months, that is, from 20,000 to 92,000 truck 
passes in each lane. 

“(b) The 22,400-lb. single-axle loads caused ap- 
proximately six times as much cracking (lineal 
feet) as the 18,c00-lb. single-axle loads. This rela- 
tionship held true over a period of almost five 
months, that is, from 35,000 to 238,000 truck passes 
in each lane. 

“(c) After 84,000 truck passes, 80 per cent of 
the joints in the section carrying 44,800-lb. tandem- 
axle loads were depressed, whereas, with the same 
number of truck passes, only 10 per cent of the 
joints in the section carrying 32,000-lb. tandem- 
axle loads were depressed. (Depressed joints are 
defined as those joints at which a marked localized 
settlement of the pavement has occurred, accom- 
panied by cracking of the pavement in the vicinity 
of the joint.) 

“(d) After 137,000 truck passes, 22 per cent 
of the joints in the section carrying 22,400-Ib. single- 
axle loads were depressed, whereas, with the same 
number of truck passes, only 2 per cent of the joints 
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in the section carrying 18,000-lb. single-axle loads 
were depressed. 

“6. (a) After 238,000 truck passes, 28 per cent of 
the slabs in the section under 18,000-lb. single-axle 
loads and 64 per cent of the slabs under 22,400-Ib. 
axle loads contained cracks which have been an- 
alyzed as constituting structural failures due to the 
application of the test axle loads. Conversely, 72 
per cent of the slabs in the 18,000-lb. section and 
36 per cent of the slabs in the 22,400-lb. section 
show no such structural failures. 

“(b) After g2,000 truck passes, 27 per cent of 
the slabs in the section under 32,000-lb. tandem- 
axle loads and 96 per cent of the slabs under 44,800- 
lb. tandem-axle loads contained cracks which have 
been analyzed as constituting structural failures due 
to the application of the test axle loads. Conversely, 
73 per cent of the slabs in the 32,000-lb. section 
and 4 per cent of the slabs in the 44,800-lb. section 
show no such structural failures.” 

It will be noted that pumping was a major factor 
in failure of the various sections. Prior to the late 
thirties or early forties pumping was not a serious 
problem for highway departments. However, it 
should be remembered that in 1925 in Ohio there 
were no 18,000-pound axle loads on rural state high- 
ways. In 1948 there were 142 axle loads weighing 
18,000 pounds or more out of every 1,000 trucks 
weighed. Highway engineers soon realized that, with 
the great increase in the number of heavy axle loads, 
it was necessary, where the existing soil was of the 
type that would pump, to place a layer of granular 
material between the concrete slab and the soil. 

We recently have completed the analysis of data 
gathered in a survey of approximately 500 miles of 
portland cement concrete pavement in Ohio. Some 
of the conclusions may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

1. Little or no pumping occurred on the ma- 
jority of the projects carrying 50 and less 14,000- 
pound axles and 20 and less 18,000-pound axles per 
eight hours, even under unfavorable conditions of 
subgrade soil and design. ; 

2. Where the number of 14,000-pound axles 
per eight hours is expected to be within 51 and 250, 
it is well to use a granular subbase even though it 
is not a first-class, low-plasticity material. Traffic 
data indicate that this load group would include 
20 to 80 axles of 18,000 pounds and greater. 

3. The study shows that granular subbase 
material having a plasticity index of six or less 
should be used over fine-grained soils to prevent 
pumping where the traffic is expected to have over 
250 axles of 14,000 pounds per eight hours. Traffic 
data indicate that this load group would include 
more than 80 axles of 18,000 pounds or greater. 

To secure complete answers to the interrelation- 
ship between the loads and subgrades on Road Test 
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One-MD it will be necessary to wait until the ex- 
tensive soil survey is completed. However, for the 


State Government 


or better than normal existing pavements are being 
applied at a rate that approximates, in some in. 





soils generally found on the project, which are simi- stances, the frequency that traffic actually is pres. dam 
lar to those under most of our existing pavement in ently generating on existing highways. Also, it js olde 
Ohio, I believe that the damage is directly propor- obvious that any existing road is potentially ey. | SPe 
tional to the number and weight of the axle loads. posed to similar, heavy, commercial traffic. die. 
Where the underlying material is granular in char- What does all this add up to? While we must | grad 
acter, the performance under 18,000- and 22,400- await the completions of the tests for a thorough | oftel 
pound single- axle loads was good. This checks with analysis, surely the results already indicate conclu. D 
our experience with granular subbases. sively that further increases in legal weights of com. | ™"“ 

As previously stated, the tests are not completed, mercial vehicles should be halted. The moratorium | nigh 
and undoubtedly will be continued for some time on upward revisions in such limitations that was = 
into the future, after which the final data will be- proposed at the Conference in Columbus last year, She 
come available. as well as at the Governors’ Conference at White an 

You might say that these are not normal loadings Sulphur Springs this year, definitely and decisively ate 
and that the tests are accelerated far beyond normal should be accomplished by each of the States. ; a 

i 


usage of our highways. This is not true of Ohio’s 
highways, and likewise I can well imagine that simi- 
lar heavy truck traffic is traversing the highways of 


This is especially true at the present time, with 
international relations strained to a dangerous de. 
gree and with a resultant hazard of war. In case of 


Ohio’s sister States. war, there are routes across Ohio that would be S 
With axle loadings being applied to each test called upon to carry heavy truck traffic in greater me 
section of the test pavements at average frequencies concentration than is presently being generated. se 
ranging from 884 to 1,333 per twenty-four hour The results to date of the tests on the Maryland test 4 
period, it is apparent that many of our present high- road indicate that increased frequencies of heavy ? - 
ways are called upon to withstand equal or greater loadings on these paving surfaces might disrupt ae 
applications of legal loads. seriously the effective functioning of these highly ; 
Comparisons with several of Ohio’s heavy truck essential routes. - 
routes reveal that heavy truck units and combina- It is possible for highway engineers to design are 
tion units are subjecting those pavements to greater pavements that will withstand any given number ' ee 
frequencies of applications, as follows: of given axle loads. Any pavement designed for a othe 
2,840 such vehicles per twenty-four hours on U.S. large number of extremely heavy axle loads will, of secu 
24 between Toledo and the Michigan state line. course, cost considerably more than pavements ade- | cones 
2,240 on Route 20 south of Toledo. quate for more moderate axle loads. The question othe: 
1,730 on U.S. Route 25 between Dayton and at issue is whether or not trucks pay their fair | whet 
Franklin. share of highway costs. In Ohio we are of the opir | en 
1,520 on Route 14 between Columbiana and the ion that the large trucks with heavy cargoes defi assist 
Pennsylvania state line. nitely damage the highways far in excess of the life 1 


Thus it is obvious that these controlled measure- 
ments of damage to a pavement that is as good 


weight of such trucks com- 


pared to the gross weight of ordinary vehicles. 


proportionate gross 
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Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, this report presents 
extensive factual data in text and tables on practices and problems of the states with respect to: 
Highway engineering 

Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 

Motor vehicle taxation 


Driver licensing 
Traffic control © 
Law enforcement 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
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Challenge of the Aged 


Old people need something to do, whether it be 


being | (Contekell tos Vaakeie paid work, or some form of activity which takes the 
aay . place of work. Recreational activities for older per- 
a damage to the blood vessels of the brain. Many sons,. therefore, should be designed so that the 
. ith older people never become senile, while others values of play can substitute for the values of work. 
ly ex: | spend a year or even more in this state before they Old people need to have their special health 
die. Miss Fontana is an example of one who has needs met. This means not alone the provision of 
must | gradually grown senile. She is nearly ninety but health services but involves a responsibility on the 
rough | often tells visitors that she is older. part of the medical profession to become as inter- 
onal Day and night have little meaning for her; some- ested in geriatrics as it is in pediatrics. 
£ call limes she sleeps all day and wanders around at Old people need to have their special housing 
orium | night. She likes to have breakfast whenever she needs considered. The provision of more homes or 
t wl wakes, even after a brief nap of fifteen minutes. colonies for the aged can meet only a small part of 
cae She forgets things, is sometimes cross, and hates to the problem, since most people want to stay in their 
White be told what to do. Since she has no family, except own homes and home communities. The planners 
‘shea a brother who is also senile, her property is super- of housing projects, therefore, should give full con- 
vised by a court-appointed conservator who sees to sideration to the design of living quarters for older 
a it that she gets the individual care she needs. residents. 
a Old people, like other human beings, need to feel 
a that they belong and are important to someone or 
rr of i. something. Many old persons are isolated from 
a ii rHERE is such variety among older people, it their families. Friends and relatives die. Children 
—— is clear that what is desirable for one person may move to other parts of the country. Often thou- 
erated, not be good for another. One person may move to sands of miles separate old people from their sur- 
nd test St. Petersburg and live a lively and sociable 20 years viving family members. Research evidence indicates 
heavy among other active and friendly older people. An- that, with the decline of intimate human contact, 
lisrupt other may stick to his business and work right up to the personalities of old people deteriorate. They 
highly the last week of his life. Another may need to be tend to withdraw from ordinary contacts and be- 
cared for by his or her children and put into a come reclusive and disinterested. Many cases of 
design nursing home for the last several vears of life. senile deterioration seem to be the result, not of 
umber Phe needs of the aged are much like the needs of organic changes, but of living in a social vacuum. 
| for a other people. In general, people need economic Churches and community agencies, through pro- 
will, of security, something to do, a place to live, and a grams and counseling, can do a great deal toward 
ts ade- ' sense of physical and emotional well-being. Like making older people feel that life is still worth 
restion other people, old people need enough to live on living. 
ir fair whether their income comes from work, invest The man who is now 65 can expect to live 13 
> Opin- ments, savings, social security, or various forms of more years. These can be 13 good years for him if 
Ss defi assistance. It is difficult to live a full, well-rounded he has a place to live, enough to live on, something 
of the lile when one cannot pay the rent. to do, and someone to whom he matters. 
; COM: 
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; | By Frederick L. Zimmermann and Mitchell Wendell 
lhis volume, just published, meets a long-felt need. Deals with the evolution of the 
compact, describes its characteristics, and treats of compact-making. Discusses such 
problems as national participation in compacts, “‘compacts with a foreign power”, 
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